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before him must have been at the maximum of which
the human mind is capable, but he had no compre-
hension of the higher and broader qualities of art.
His mind seemed a camera obscura in which every-
thing that passed before it was recorded permanently,
but he added in the rendering of its record nothing
which sprang from human emotion, or which involved
that remoulding of the perception that makes it
conception, and individual. The primrose on the
river's brim he saw with a vision as clear as that of a
photographic lens, but it remained to him a primrose
and nothing more to the end. All that he did or
could do was the recording, form and color, of what
had flitted past his eyes, with unsurpassed fidelity
of memory j but it left one as cold as the painting
of an iceberg. His recognition of art as distin-
guished from nature was far too rudimentary to fit
him for a teacher, for his love of facts and detail
blinded him to every other aspect of our relations
with nature, in the recognition of which consist the
highest gifts of the artist.

My study with Church lasted one winter, and
showed me that nothing was to be hoped for from
him, and that the most intimate superficial acquaint-
ance with nature did not involve the perception of
her more intimate relation with art. I learned from
him nothing that was worth remembering, but I
made acquaintance with a young portrait painter,
who had a studio in the same building, an Irishman
named Boyle, a pupil of Inman, whose ideas of art
were of a far higher order, and to my intercoursetime, but histhatantic attachment.ours. I
